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WHEN FOUND— 


M® HENRY F. DICKENS, K.C., will give the new recital he 

has adapted from his father’s Great Expectations at the Guildhall 
School of Music, Victoria Embankment on February 9th, at 8 o'clock. 
Members of the Fellowship will be admitted on showing their member- 
ship cards. Tickets for non-members may be obtained free on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope, from the Hon. Secretary of the 
London Branch, Mr. W. J. Sherlock, 42 Stradella Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 

* * * * 


* 


R. B. Martineau whose painting “ Kit’s Writing Lesson ” is repro- 
duced as a frontispiece to our present number, was a pupil of W. 
Holman-Hunt, and one of his close and much valued friends. Whilst 
at work in the famous artist’s studio he commenced the design and 
Holman-Hunt encouraged him to complete it, which he did whilst his 
master was painting “ The Hireling Shepherd.” “ Martineau never 
became a facile executant,” says Holman-Hunt, “ but from the first 
he produced admirable pictures. His greatest work was ‘The Last 
Day in the Old Home.’”’ For a first work “ Kit’s Writing Lesson ”’ was 
very favourably placed in the Academy. 

* * * * * 

The first public dinner ever given to Dickens took place at the Water- 
loo Rooms, Edinburgh, on June 25th, 1841, when Professor John Wilson, 
perhaps better known as “ Christopher North,” occupied the chair, 
and was supported hy many notable men of the time. Beyond a few 
references made to it by Dickens himself—(he sent a paper to Forster, 
with a note saying, “‘ the report is dismal in the extreme”’), details of 
what was a great function have hitherto been unavailable. Mr. W. 
Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburg, caused a search to be made amongst the 
Edinburgh newspapers of the time for the best report of the pro- 
ceedings which resulted in the discovery of a full and excellent 
account of the whole ceremony. This he has privately printed in 
handsome form in an edition limited to sixty-three copies, and has 
illustrated it with portraits and other pictures. The chief speeches 
are reported verbatim,-that of Professor John Wilson in proposing 
the toast of Dickens, occupying eleven pages almost as full as those 
of our magazine. Dickens’s is about half the length. Speeches of 
others are also given fairly fully and the pamphlet extends to fifty- 
seven pages, with an introduction by Mr. Wilkins, making a unique 
and valuable possession, which will be cherished and highly prized by 
those lucky sixty-three persons who are fortunate enough to become 
the owners of them. 


& 
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“The Three Pigeons ” Inn at Brentford, which has just been closed 
under order of the Middlesex licensing justices, has many literary 
associations from the time of Shakespeare to the present day. It is 
referred to in several works of the Elizabethan dramatist and essayist, 
and Tony Lumpkin sings a song in praise of it in the classic comedy, 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” two scenes of which were laid at the Inn. 
The town of Brentford figures in one or two of Dickens’s books, the 
most notable reference being in Our Mutual Friend. Betty Higden 
lived there and Mrs. Boffin with ‘“ the Secretary ” drove down to view 
the orphan the Rev. Frank Milvey had discovered for her. Her abode 
was not easy to find and so the equipage was left at “ the Sign of the 
Three Magpies,” and the two went in search of Betty on foot. There 
is no doubt that “The Three Magpies” is meant for “ The Three 
Pigeons.” Bill Sikes and Oliver passed through Brentford on their 
way to the burglary, and it will be remembered that Compeyson's 
house was “ over nigh Brentford.” 

* * * * * 

The pen of our President, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, has been busy 
lately dealing with Dickens’s outlook on war generally, and the present 
one in particular. The past month has seen the publication of two 
articles by him on the subject: ‘“‘ Dickens and War,” in the January 
Fortnightly Review and “ Dickens as War Prophet,” in the Hveniig 
Standard. Both are highly commended to our readers. 

* * * * * 

The National Dickens Library in the Guildhall continues to grow, 
and by the courtesy of the various publishers the majcrity of the books 
relating to Dickens published during 1915 have recently been added. 
The number of volumes obtained in this manner during the last five 
years now reaches 240, while all newspaper cuttings dealing with 
matters of Dickensian interest are added in yearly volumes. 

* * * * * 

“ Dickens Stories for Children” is the title given to two of the 
novelist’s stories, David Copperfield and The Old Curiosity Shop, 
re-written in simple language for children and published at two shillings 
net by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons. The stories are called respec- 
tively, ““ David and Emily” and “ Nell and Her Grandfather,” and 
contain three illustrations each. We believe both stories have appeared 
before in separate volumes, but their re-issue in this more compact 
and convenient form should secure fresh readers. 

* * * x * 

February the seventh will be the one hundred and fourth anniversary 
of the birth of Charles Dickens. ; 
x * * * x 

To those subscribers who have kindly written us congratulatory 
letters on the appearance of the first number of the twelfth year of 
our magazine, we offer our sincere thanks, and assure them that their 
friendly and encouraging words are greatly appreciated. 


THe Epiror. 
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THE SAILORS AND SOLDIERS OF DICKENS 


By EDWIN PUGH 


Jt would be grossly exaggerative to say that Dickens invented 
soldiers and sailors ; but certsinly he did a great deal to humanise 
and popularise them. 

Some years ago there was a symposium in a periodical whose name I 
have forgotten, in which certain authors were asked to give their 
opinion of Dickens. One of the contributors to this symposium was 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. I don’t pretend to be able to recall his exact 
words, but I do remember that he was very scornful. I think he said 
that he could not read any of Dickens’s novels, and looked upon the 
success of them with polite wonder. He was of course entitled, as 
everybody 1is,.to voice his own lack of judgment; but his attitude 
struck me as the more unconsciously humorous because, if there had 
never been a Captain Cuttle there would very likely have been no 
Captain Kettle, the little red skipper in the mercantile marine whose 
adventures are so familiar to magazine readers. There is, indeed, 
no superficial resemblance between them; but as Captain Cuttle’s 
iron hook is to Captain Kettle’s torpedo beard, so is his hard glazed 
hat to Captain Kettle’s long black cheroot. In the droll misquotations 
of the one we have a fit corollary to the other’s accordion playing. 
They are both, in their different ways, pious men: though here the grace 
and dignity of the original’s simple faith compares strikingly well with 
the cant and rant of his prototype. The point is that in either case 
the character is built up of certain physical peculiarities and personal 
idiosyncracies grafted on to a nature which is at one extreme noisy 
and violent, and at the other, gentle and strong. And that is what I 
mean when I say that Dickens humanised and popularised our modern 
conception of the ordinary sailor and soldier. 

Before he introduced us in one of his earliest ‘Sketches ”’ to that bluff 
old half-pay officer who completely effaced the name from a certain 
old lady’s brass door-plate in his attempts to polish it with aqua-fortis, 
the general practice among authors was to depict sailors and soldiers 
in either heroic or abject guise. A possible exception to this rule was 
Corporal Trim in ‘“‘ Tristram Shandy,” and there may be others I have 
overlooked ; but surely none that so readily leap to the mind as 
Matthew Bagnet or Old Bill Barley. 

As I have said elsewhere, Dickens was saturated with all manner 
of war lore, and yet—save in one instance presently to be cited—went 
out of his way to avoid description of a battlefield, just as he refrained 
from putting the heroism of sudden effort before the day-to-day, 
hand-to-mouth heroism of the poor. 

“Tf you could have seen me, Mr. Pinch,’ cried Montague Tigg on 
an historic occasion, ‘at the head of my regiment on the coast of 
Africa, charging in the form of a hollow square, with the women and 
the children and the regimental plate-chest in the centre, you would 
not have known me for the same man. You would have respected 
me, sir.’”’ ‘‘ But,” adds Dickens, “ Tom had certain ideas of his own 
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on the subject of glory, and consequently he was not quite so much 
excited by this picture as Mr. Tigg could have desired.” 

And Tom Pinch’s ideas were Dickens’s too. 

We could do no less than take our part in this present horrible war 
that has been forced on us, but that war is a stupid and barbarous 
and altogether indefensible method of settling international or any 
other differences is one of those obvious truisms that no man possessed 
of such robust commonsense as that of Dickens could fail fully to 
realise. And so we find that not once, despite the temptations to do 
so, which, considering his upbringing, must continually have beset him, 
did Dickens apply his art in any way that could be construed int> any 
sort of glorification of the soldier’s calling. He knew full well that God 
is far more often than not on the side of the big battalions ; and that 
there is more than a mere nuance of vulgarity, that there is a certain 
brutal wisdom, in fact, in the parodist’s flippant addition to Shakes- 
peare’s line :— 


“Thrice armed is he that hath his quarrel just... 
But four times he who gets his blow in fust.” 


And now for that exception I would cite in which Dickens did 
deliberately write a war-story: The Story of Richard Doubledick. 
You will remember that this story forms part of Dickens’s contribution 
to a Household Words Christmas Number, and was—if I may say so— 
something in the nature of a job that had to be done for certain very 
excellent reasons, rather than the spontaneous outcome of a genuine 
inspiration. Richard Doubledick reads like what it was, a pot-boiler. 
I am not denying that it is in its way a good and sincere piece of work. 
It is. It would have been creditable to any author; for it was not 
in Dickens’s nature to write down, to prostitute his genius to any sordid 
end, or to give to his readers anything that was not as good as he could 
make it. Nevertheless this story seems to me, of all Dickens’s stories, 
the least typical of his art. It is the only story to which he ever set 
his name that I can conceive as being written, end written as well, 
by somebody else. From beginning to end there is not one original 
character in it, there is nowhere the inimitable Dickens touch. Captain 
Taunton, Mrs. Taunton his mother, Mary Marshall, Dick’s betrothed, 
and Richard Doubledick himself are all alike lay figures. Compare 
the manner of the introductory and the concluding chapters with the 
manner of the story itself. The writing throughout is uniformly 
excellent ; but the native qualities of tender humour and a sense of 
the picturesque which gild and refine Dickens’s description of the Inn 
and his final leave-taking of the other Poor Travellers are almost 
altogether missing from his treatment of his main theme. And the 
reason for this, | think, is that for once in a way Dickens was only 
mildly interested and not, as usual, wholly absorbed in his theme. 
And the battle, the storming of the Badajos heights, the central incident 
upon which the story turns, with its infinite possibilities in the way of 
such impressionism as Dickens gave us in his scenes of riot and rapine 
in Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities: this Dickens shirks, as 
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if his stomach revolted from the vivid horrors of his imagination. 
And then the mor! of the story is not inherently germane to its subject. 
It is the beautiful old everyday moral of charity and forgiveness, 
embodying a point of view that in the very nature of things can have 
no possible place or justification in the cosmography of the battlefield. 
The truth would seem to be, then, that Dickens was working in an 
uncongenial as well as an unfamiliar medium, and so could do justice 
to his conscience only at the expense of his art. 

One has only to set the sublimary Major Richard Doubledick side 
by side with the very human Major Jemmy Jackman or the very 
anima] Major Joey Bagstock to perceive at once his wooden insipidity. 
For these other two Majors, essentially unlike as chalk from cheese. 
are nevertheless very much alike in that they do each represent a 
recognizable type of their order. But the type is recognizable only 
because Dickens created it. It is for just that reason that there are 
really only two kinds of Major, or a blend of those two kinds, in latter 
day books and plays: and one of them is always as inevitably Major 
Joey Bagstock as the other is inevitably Major Jemmy Jackman. 
Thackeray's Major Pendennis was the last of the old school of Majors : 
and he, as an exemplar, disappeared from the stage just as soon as ever 
Dickens’s Major Bagstock appeared. 

There are two other Majors to be found in Dickens’s novels: Major 
Banks and Major Hannibal Chollop of the United States Militia. 
neither of whom is a Major at all, but only a minor character; there 
are innumerable Captains and Lieutenants, and three Colonels and two 
Generals: they are, Captain Adams—and, by the way, whenever 
Dickens is short of a handy name he most often falls back on the 
first of all names, Adams: no less than four at least of his super- 
numeraries bearing that name—Captain Bailey, Captaim Boldwig. 
Colonel Bulder, General Cyrus Choke, Colonel Chowser, Captain 
Dowler, General Fladdock, Colonel Groper, Captain Hawdon, Captain 
Helves, Captain Hopkins, Captain Kedgick, Lieutenant Slaughter. 
the Honorable Wilmot Snipe, Lieutenant Tappleton and Captain 
Taunton. 

All these are more or less rag-and-sawdust officers, part of the 
general stock-in-trade of almost any novelist, as conventional and 
unconvincing, stiff and awkward, as a stage army. Captain Hawdon. 
it is true, has played his appointed part in the tragedy of Lady Dedlock. 
but that was before the story of Bleak House begins, and we are only 
shown him as a corpse. 

Dickens's other soldiers are of the rank and file and include Joe 
Willet, the aforesaid Matthew Bagnet, Mr. George, and one French 
soldier, Corporal Theophile. But none of these stands out as in any 
way distinctive or typical. Dickens is obviously not in any deep sym- 
pathy with any of them. Indeed, in this connection, it might be said 
that he himself falls a victim to that very failing which he stigmatises 
in Little Dorrit, and accepts accessories “ in lieu of the internal char- 
acter.’ Matthew Bagnet has his appropriate catch-phrase: “ Dis- 
cipline must be maintained”; Mr. George is of an athletic build , 
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Joe Willet follows the example of most of Dickens’s other herces in 
knocking somebody down and running away: whilst Corporal Theo- 
phile is no more than a slick and clever piece of thumbnail portraiture. 
No. Dickens was not supremely interested in soldiers as soldiers. 
If they served his passing purpose, if they helped along his story, for 
the sake of variety, and because they needs must be “represented in 
a general review of the life of bis time, he included soldiers in his gallery 
of human specimens even as nature has included them in hers. 

Bagnet is, perhaps, his best achievement inthis genre. In Bagnet we do 
glimpse the peculiar mindlessness of the soldier, induced by the routine 
of drill and a dailv subjection to the first law of militarism which runs : 
* Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or die.” And yet it may 
be that just inasmuch as he failed to endue his soldiers w ith any out- 
standing individuality such as would entitle them to rank as immortals 
with Bumble and Bill Sikes, so does he succeed in giving us the genuine 
article. For the worst sin that a soldier can be euilty of is or ivinality. 
An army composed of units each with ideas of his own as to the preper 
conduct of a campaign, and each resolved to carry out those ideas to 
their logical conclusion irrespective of the ideas of his comrades. and 
in spite “of the word of command, would very soon land itself in ‘rre- 
trievable disaster. The best army is that body of men which in pre- 
cision and cohesion of parts most resembles a macbine ; the best soldier® 
is therefore he who epproximates most nearly to the automatic func- 
tions of a spoke in a revolving wheel. So that the more colourless 
and shadowy a soldier appears, the more likely is he to be of the true 
colour and substance of his kind. 

Of sailors, Dickens draws only one full-length portrait in his books ; 
and though I cannot say with Mr. Gilbert Chesterton that Captain 
Cuttle does not amuse me at all, I have to confess that it is not as a 
sailor that be amuses me, but as the living prototype of an old lady 
whom I once knew very intimately indeed. I have never met a sailor 
in the least like Captain Cuttle ; but I have met many women like him. 
and one woman. as I say, who might have exchanged heart and soul 
with him, and neither of them been any the wiser or less delightful. 
In Old Bill Barley, however, whom no one ever sees, who is only a 
voice in the distance, I do seem scmehow to catch an echo of the sea. 
I have heard a whole chorus of such voices bellowing across the Pool, 
weaving their tortuous way at midnight through the giddy mazes of 
the Docks, or starring the gloom of W apping High Street with their 
lurid blasphemies. Mr. Willoughby Matchett, in his essay lately 
appearing in these pages, says shrewdly enough that he ** wonld describe 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs as rather of literary descent from Dickens than as 
directly under his influence,” and then he says of Jacobs’s seamen : 
“Schemeis they are, practical jokers, plotters, fortune-hunters, artful 
dodgers, humbugs, philanderers, fools, bibbers of pints, and perverters 
of truth,” and ‘ though in effect Jacobs’s characters are all comical 
figures, they are at the same time—bar a few love-sick couples— 
slightly unworthy figuies; they have to be .... Immoral they are 
not, but non-moral in the working out of their imbroglios they show 
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themselves in a high degree. In their lower-class way they have all 
that hardness and sparkle that distinguish a set of characters from a 
comedy by Congreve.” And that perhaps is why sailors are anti- 
pathetic to Dickens, whose art was never hard or sparkling, whose 
worst rogues have a sort of cosy humour about them, and for all their 
sinning are men you would very much like to meet in the flesh. I think 
that that was Dickens's chief difficulty. He pays a warm tribute to 
sailors in his Uncommercial Traveller paper on ‘ Poor Mercantile Jack.” 
But Dickens was born in the suburb of a seaport. Throughout his life 
the river and the sea, with their denizens, had an ever-increasing 
fascination for him. He knew the sailor at his best and worst. At his 
best he tried to reveal him in the figure of Captain Cuttle, at his worst 
in the unseen presence of Old Bill Barley ; and in either case he fakes 
his effects: in the one giving us a sublimation, and in the other a 
rollicking travesty, of the truth. 

In his preface to Bleak House Dickens says: ‘I have purposely 
dwelt upon the romantic side of familiar things.” Of his dealings 
with the navy and the army he might have said that he had dwelt— 
purposely or not—on the familiar side of romantic things. For soldier- 
ing and sailoring, in one form or another, are the only two romantic 
callings left. I am aware that there are other callings in which the 
passion for romance may find ample vent ; but in those callings the 
romantic elements are more or less incidental and not necessarily 
inherent. Dickens was one of the greatest of the romantics; nd this 
because he did not seek his effects in any historic archives of chivalry 
or annals of heroism, but in the records of the humdrum and the 
commonplace which are written only in lines and wrinkles on tear- 
sodden faces. Thus the glory and the splendour, the horrors and 
terrors, the beauty and the ugliness of war, whether it be war on land 
or sea, and all its infinitude of dramatic possibilities such as Dickens 
again and again proved his power to seize and realise to the utmost : 
these spectacular things were foreign to the nature of his genius, even 
as those taking part in them—except as living sacrifices to a hideous 
Moloch—were outside the range of his sympathy. 


—— 


ELIHU BURRITT AND CHARLES DICKENS 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


()* June 16th, 1870, there appeared in the columns of “ The Times ” 

and other daily newspapers a letter from Elihu Burritt the black- 
smith poet, dated from Birmingham, appealing to editors and publishers 
of newspapers and magazines for copies of their publications containing 
obituary notices and appreciations of Charles Dickens. The result of 
the appezl was announced in the press on June 26th by Burritt as 
being highly successful and that those arpealed to had responded 
most liberally. Nothing further was heard of the matter until some 
years later when the following appeared attached to a pamphlet 
entitled ** Tales of the Sea,” by Richard Gooch, who had the honour 
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of dedicating one of these tales to “the immortal Charles Dickens, 
by his express permission.” 


ELIHU BURRITT ON CHARLES DICKENS 


At the second meeting of the New Britain Literary Club. given 
to the appreciation of Charles Dickens and his works, Elihu Burritt 
made the following remarks :—-‘* At our last meeting, reference was 
made to the model of a monument to Charles Dickens, which I propose 
to show to the club. I have, therefore, brought it with me this 
evening ; and, as you will see, it is neither wood nor stone. [| have 
called it ‘The Voices of the Nations at the Death of Dickens,’ and 
think it well merits that title. 

‘The next morning after he died, I sent a note to the London Times. 
proposing to collect the tributes to his memory which should appear 
in the public journals and other periodicals of different countries, and 
make them into a memorial volume, which should be a kind of 
household monument to the world-admired author. I requested 
publishers to send me copies of their journals or periodicals containing 
such articles. This proposition was responded to readily and widely. 
Newspapers and magazines were sent to me from all parts of Christen- 
dom—from India and Australia, from Quebec to Caleutta, and from 
San Francisco to Stockholm. It was a pleasant exercise to me to 
read every line of these tributes, which showed how deeply the 
writings of Charles Dickens had impressed the mind of the civilised 
world. I spent several weeks in translating from the French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. articles full of earnest 
and eloquent testimony to the humanising and elevating influence 
of all his works. This portion of the packet I call ‘The Voice-of the 
Press.’ The other portion comprises extracts from sermons by the 
Bishop of Manchester, the Dean of Westminster, and other dis- 
tinguished clergymen, in Europe and America, which I have called 

‘The Voice of the Pulpit.’ I think, therefore, that I hold in my 
hand the opinion of the world in regard to the life and writings of 
Charles Dickens. 

«Tt certainly cannot be too much to say, that the world never pro- 
nounced such a simultaneous, unanimous, and eloquent eulogy on the 
work of any other author in the whole history of classic and modern 
literature. There is a fact of peculiar interest attaching to this uni- 
versal expression of regard. Dickens was the first man of world-wide 
reputation who died in the telegraphic age, in the present sense of 
that epoch. The feeling of his loss to the world was a simultaneous 
and equal emotion in all countries by the electric wires. These nerves 
of lightning life grouped the mourning nations around his very bier, 
and enabled them to drop on his coffin flowers of sea-divided con- 
tinents fresh with the morning’s dew. This then is the household 
monument I proposed should be erected to Charles Dickens. I feel 
that I performed my part of the work honestly and faithfully, as my 
gratuitous contribution to the most fitting memorial that could be 
consecrated to the great author. But I ‘ counted without my host.’ 
1 found, te my surprise, that the publishers who had made thousands 
of dollars out of his works, were not willing to bring out such a meim- 
orial volume, lest it would not pay them their usual profit on a business 
speculation, and they might run the risk of losing several dollars in 
assisting to erect a monument to an author to whose genius they 
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certainly owed some pecuniary obligation, if their sensibilities could 
recognise no other. So I remain the sole owner and possessor of a 
household monument which I had hoped to see erected in many a 
family circle on both sides of the Atlantic. But I do not count the 
labour lost. 1 feel amply paid for it in the satisfaction of having read 
more thoroughly the mind of the world in regard to Charles Dickens 


and his works than other living man could have done without reading 
what | hold in my hands.’ 


Everyone will admit that this collection must have been indeed a 
memorial to the master and worthy the man who compiled it. This 
speech was evidently made in America judging by the name of the club 
and the reference to dollars, and it is likely the volumes are now in the 
possession of a collector in that country. It will be interesting to know 
who has them, and it would be still more so if the owner would allow 
them to be published in book form, thereby sharing his good fortune 
with other lovers of Charles Dickens. 

Perhaps some of the American readers of The Dickensian can throw 
some heht as to the whereabouts of this monument. 


THE LATE LORD BURNHAM 


rWVHE death of Lord Burnham which removes from the newspaper 
world its most distinguished figure, also breaks another link 
of the chain which connected the present time with that of Dickens. 
On November 2nd, 1867. when the novelist was entertained at a 
public banquet at the Freemasons’ Hall, London. prior to his departure 
for America, Lord Burnham, then Mr. Edward Levy, was one of the 
dinner committee at which Lord Lytton presided. His co-workers 
on the committee were A. 8S. and Thomas Chappell, Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Fechter, Sir Charles Russell, Bart., M.P., K.C., George Russell, 
W. H. Wills. Edmund Yates. and Charles Kent who acted as Hon. 
Secretary. The list of stewards comprised the most representative 
men in all the arts and sciences. and the company numbered some 
five hundred guests. 
Lord Burnham was not one of the notable speakers, but an anecdote 
is told of him by Edmund Yates which Mr. G. R. Sims repeated recently 
in his * Mustard and Cress * column of The Referee :— 


~ Just as the guests were taking their seats at the banquet, 
Edward Levy came to Yates and said * We must find a hetter 
place for Matthew Arnold, he’s right away at the far end.’ Yates 
and the future Lord Burnham went to the great poet and induced 
him to change his place. * Who is that very polite gentleman ? ’ 
asked Matthew Arnold of Yates, as they walked up the room. 
‘That's Edward Levy” was the reply. “What? of the Daily 
Telegraph?" ~ Yes,’ said Yates; ‘the keeper of the young 
lions.” A very polite gentleman Edward Levy Lawson remained 
to the end of his days.” 
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CHARLES DICKENS TO LEIGH HUNT 
AN INTERESTING LETTER 
\ E are able to publish a most interesting autograph letter of Charles 
Dickens to Leigh Hunt which is notable from many points of 
view, particularly from the one showing that the novelist could use 
strong language when the occasion required. 

Dickens wrote the letter to his friend, Leigh Hunt. about two months 
after he had returned from his trip to America. It will be seen that 
he was extremely bitter toward “ Mr. Colburn.” and this leads to the 
story of a literary quarrel. 

Mrs. Macrone, who is also mentioned, was the widow of John Macrone. 
who was the publisher of Dickens's first book in 1836. It was said bv 
some that Macrone attempted to take advantage of the novelist’s 
youth in a business transaction, and that it cost Dickens and his friends. 
Chapman and Hall, £2,500 to buy back the copyright of Sketches by 
Boz. Dickens, always charitable and forgiving. and forgetting a 
business injustice, was appealed to to assist the widow of Macrone. 
when he died in 1841, leaving his family in straitened circumstances. 
He enlisted the services of men like Sergeant Talfourd. Walter Savage 
Landor, Thomas Moore, John Forster. W. Harrison Ainsworth and 
others, with the result that in that vear a book in three volumes was 
published containing literary contributions from these writers and 
illustrations by George Cruikshank and ~ Phiz.” Dickens edited the 
book, wrote the preface and furnished the opening story called ~~ The 
Lamplighter’s Story.” an old farce. which he made into a readable tale. 
The book was called ** The Picnic Papers.” 

Henry Colburn was selected as the publisher, and the net amount 
paid to Mrs. Macrone was £300. Dickens became dissatisfied with 
Colburn’s management of the affair and a break followed. 

It would appear from the letter that follows that Leigh Hunt had 
sent a contribution for the book, which Colburn, usurping Dickens’s 
functions as the editor, had rejected. Walter Savage Landor had 
likewise suffered because his paper “wasn’t Protestant.” Hunt 
doubtlessiy had asked Dickens taprocure the return of his manuscript 
and the answer followed :— 


My dear Hunt, 

I don’t know your friend, but to the best of my belief he is not a 
bookseller, and therefore comes within the pale of human sympathies. 

Although you didn’t send me the Florentine Legend, nor the 
Palfrey, I have them both; and when that leg of mutton does come 
off (good God, how long it has been unamputated !) you shall write 
your name in them, for the sake of my lawful heir. 

Your paper for Mrs. Macrone’s book was sent by me to Mr. Colburn 
for the printer. Mr. Colburn exercised my duties, and accepted 
and rejected papers at his most literary will and pleasure. I resisted 
this monstrous indecency in Mr. Colburn for a whole year ; and then 
wrote him that as it was a work of charity, and I w anted his money 
for Mrs. Macrone, I would give him his own way— which if it were 
my own case, and T wanted bread. T would never do. Ll damned 
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his eyes (by Implication and construction) at the same time: and 
declined to hold any further correspondence with him, on any 
subject. 
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Faithfully yours always, 
CHARLES DickENs. 
Leigh Hunt, Esquire. 
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A DICKENS PERPLEXITY 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
; MS 


LADY DEDLOCK’S FLIGHT 


(jee of the most stirring and exciting passages in all Boz's stories 

is the pursuit of the hapless Lady Dedlock in her race to death. 
It is really a breathless business and from first to last, truly dramatic. 
No doubt the writer was kindled by his friend Ainsworth’s equally 
spuited * Turpin’s Ride.” Lady Dedlock’s rush seems an agitated 
dream, or hallucination, one of his own “ Fairy Tales,” for which he 
was rightly privileged to demand acceptance from all. It was based 
on a form of heroic effort. to wit. his firm faith in a super-man walking 
power, with which he credited all the world without distinction of age 
or sex, of strength or weakness.. It will be recalled that just after the 
wedding breakfast at Dingley Dell, say at 2 p.m., he sent all the guests 
out on “a twenty-five mile walk before dinner” to be accomplished 
within three or four hours.!) With a company of stout elderly gentle- 
men it would have required six or seven hours to accomplish the feat. 
But Lady Dedlock’s was indeed a champion walk ! which it will be 
interesting to follow through its various stages. For she, a delicate 
lady of fashion. was deliberately to walk nigh forty odd miles on roads 
that were pronounced all but impossible for wheel traffic, so deep were 
they in slush and mud and so terrific the weather. 

The momentous day of the flight was a full one indeed. Lady 
Dedlock left her house, as we may caleulate it, some time in the 
afternoon ; for there her letter was found. The sagacious Bucket 
was sent for; but could do nothing until he had consulted Sir Leicester 
who remained now hors de combat, for we are assured Sir Leicester “ fell 
down this morning ” and continued insensible. It was impossible for 
him, therefore, to receive intrusion of the Smallweed visitors. He 
was first discovered on the floor stricken by apoplexy. 

In tracing all that took place during this exciting episode, we must 
take due account of what I have called Boz’s “ Fairy Tale ° power of 
magic, by which he so often set aside hard, matter of fact obstacles— 
obstacles cither of time or of space—even ‘of probability. He clearly 
thought such matters quite unimportant : and if facts or * Chapter and 
Verse ~ failed him—or difficulties of time and space—such were mere 
surplus matters to be ignored. Who shall blame him? Poetical 
veneralization is infinitely more welcome than a Gradgrind rule of 
square accuracy. 

Sir Leicester's awakening about midnight was no doubt happily 
owing to the skill of his medical attendants—though it seems rather a 
short time to recover in after a stroke. Dr. Johnson, who was seized 
inthe night, was not able to speak when they came to htm next morning. 
But at last, furnished with proper credentials, money and the rest, 

Bucket roused up Mr. Jarndyce after midnight. He and his companion 
Ksther Summerson, had then to drive about to all the various police 
offices, dead-houses, ete., at outlying districts, for two or three busy 
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hours. So that it could not have been till past three o’clock that they 
began their real journey, and, leaving the London streets behind them 
got on the smooth suburban roads. 

Now all the wonders begin. What was the hapless Lady Dedlock 
doing all this time? According to the sagacious Bucket’s trackings 
or calculation she had taken the road to St. Albans. He followed in 
her track—at least imagined that he did—for he had no means of know- 
ing it, but was at last able to ascertain that she must have reached 
the Brickmaker’s Cottage, outside St. Albans, between eight and nine 
in the morning—that is after about fifteen hours of walking! Won- 
derful walking indeed about three and twenty miles along the high 
road : and she must have “ set herself’ a swinging, never relaxing pace 
of at least three miles an hour. Few ladies in good health and strength 
could even attempt such a thing—they would become exhausted after 
the first mile or two and indeed the very beginnings of the long, long 
walk—from the West End to the East End—would have been sufficient. 

Setting forth on their pursuit, Bucket and his companions found 
that she had been actually seen at Highgate Archway. How—we 
cannot tell. Bucket, we are told, traced her more or less all along her 
road, an amazing actively impossible thing after all, considering it was 
a dark night and that all the people who gave the information must - 
have been in their homes and not on the roads. She reached the Brick- 
maker’s Cottage, near St. Albans, about midnight, where, poor soul ! 
she asked for leave to rest herself, then changed clothes with “ Jenny ” 
whom she sent forward in her place, so as to throw pursuers off the scent. 
(Though who at such an hour would recognise ber or her clothes—or 
Jenny’s either ? or who indeed could think of “ pursuing ” anyone on 
any of the many roads that led out of London ?) 

Bucket and his companion it seems got to the cottage at St. Albans 
between five and six o’clock a.m., when they were told that she had 
gone on the road to the North—which was a fiction, for early in the 
morning when the pursuing Bucket arrived at the Brickmaker’s Cottage 
the clever Inspector soon extracted information from its inmates. 
But they told him nothing of the change of costume. Then he resumed 
the chase and went North at full speed. Here was certainly an over- 
sight, for the pursuers had reached St. Albans district a couple of 
hours before her.—that is about six—yet Lady Dedlock did not arrive 
tillan hour or two later. If that were the case she must have performed 
her feat in about fourteen hours. ; 

Still as they travelled on, the chronology or sequence of events begins 
to grow confused. Bucket, good-naturedly getting down from his 
box to give news to his companion, tells her how her fugitive mother 
‘“ had passed through here (St. Albans) on foot this evening about eight 
ornine o'clock.” This does not agree with the chronology. It of course 
could not be, as she “* passed through” early in the morning about 
seven or eight o’clock and moreover could not have walked to St. 
Albans in five or six hours. Dickens may have meant her return 
journey. 

The pursuing Bucket now having put four horses to his chaise went 
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forward in good rapid style seated on his box, and looking out for 
signs and signals. But what on earth could the worthy fellow expect 
to see during the dark night ? Yet how did all this detective ingenuity 
profit him at all ? For though pursuing at full four-horse speed, 
why did they not overtake the simulated Lady Dedlock, i.e. the girl 
dressed up in her clothes? They now went forward for a whole day, 
I fancy about seventy miles, (and it is mentioned there was an additional 
stage of nine miles,) when, of a sudden, the over sagacious Bucket 
discovered that he had been astray all day, and pursuing the wrong 
woman ! Our author describes in most dramatic fashion how Bucket 
came to this conclusion, how he guessed that there had been a change 
of dress ; they were pursuing an ignis fatuns, while the real quarry was 
travelling back to London ! 

Still posting at full speed, they may have got as far as Peterborough 
or Lincoln on the Northern Road, when this change was resolved on. 
This would have been about 130 miles of fresh and useless journey. 
The roads were excessively heavy, all but impossible. It might be 
thought that the poor fugitive had got “a lift’ now and then, but no, 
the author is careful to tell us that she was “ still on foot.” * Still on 
foot,” as she wrote in her notes—for she was actually writing notes as 
she walked ! [xtraordinary woman indeed ! 

Once more it will be seen that Bucket’s supernaturally clever methods 
belong to the Fairy Tale. They are not for this earth of ours. The 
naive simplicity of this proceeding is amazing, but the gifted writer 
is compelling all the same. Witness what Esther says: “I overheard 
him begin to ask the drivers of coaches and other vehicles coming towards 
us, what passengers they had seen in other coaches and vehicles that 
were in advance.” How “on earth” did he, or could he, ask these 
people? He must have first stopped “ the coaches and other vehicles.” 
who of course would not be stopped by him or any other; and how 
could they tell him * what passengers they had seen.” Here was the 
Fairy illusion strongly revealed, and in the most unconscious way. 
No one knew so well as Boz that no one could stop a mail coach on 
the road to ask questions; no attention would be paid to him or his 
questions. The same with other vehicles. But the almost amusing 
climax to the asking the passengers was :—‘ what passengers they had 
seen in older coaches and vehicles that were in advance.” This seems 
written ina dream. What could the passengers tell of persons seen in 
passing coaches, or how could their peculiarities be noted? * Their 
replies did not encourage him” (we should rather think not). 

On this return journey, the pair could not expect to make more than 
say two or three miles an hour, so “ slushy ” were the roads. So taking 
this as a sort of scale, we shall find that they reached Islington next 
morning at about 3 a.m., so they had been six or seven hours on the 
return journey. Good going after all. Our author gives a terrible 
picture of the roads. A partial thaw had ccme on, the four horses, 
when ascending hills, had to stop half way up, quite exhausted and un- 
able to drag the vehicle further, “‘ they had been driven through floods 
of turbulent water : they had fallen entangled in the harness.” ‘‘ Their 
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chaise crushed and churned the loose snow.”’ “ Bucket, seated outside, 
could hardly find breath to speak.” All dreadful, indeed! But what 
of the unfortunate and unhappy lady, who, without chaise or horses 
had nothing to rely on but her supernatural strength which carried 
her through these awful obstacles ? How could she after her all-night 
and half-day journey struggle over the awful roads ?—the thing was 
not merely Herculean but «anpossible! A vigorous man even 
struggling along in the deep slush and snow would soon be hors de 
combat, but this refined secluded lady, triumphing over roads that 
horses and carriages could hardly pass over, got through the task 
successfully. 

We have thus to account for ber during many hours, from between 
eight or nine in the morning, through the day when she was found 
at the arch of the burying ground between five and six o’clock a.m.— 
after say about twenty-eight hours. So we must add on the wonderful 
walk down to St. Albans, the return twenty miles accomplished in 
about nine or ten hours. Thus she had been nearly forty hours on 
her hapless feet, fighting with sleet, snow, thaw, slush etc. She took 
only an hour or so to rest. Considering the dreadful condition of the 
roads and her exhaustion, she must have walked at the rate of three 
miles an hour. It was besides snowing and sleeting incessantly all 
day long. How was it that the unhappy creature did not drop down 
dead ? But again we are in Fairy Land. 

To add to the miracle, the wonderful creature wrote no less than 
three notes on her progress, in a rather casual business-like strain, 
minimising her exertions: “‘ I have wandered a long distance, and for 
many hours ’’—(twenty or thirty hours—and forty miles). So she 
modestly describes her performance. Then: “these streets!” she 
complains. As the pursuers did not find her until about six or seven 
next morning, if not later, the poor lady must have lain on the steps 
of the archway for some hours. Still it is a surprise that some passer- 
by going to work should not have noticed her. 

But of all imaginable coincidences, a device to which Boz was ex- 
ceedingly partial when he wanted a Deus ex machina, either within or 
outside fiction, nothing can match the wonderful one that occurred 
at the final stage of this momentous journey. The pair had struggled 
through the weary night, and we find them between three and four 
in the morning toiling into Islington. Thence after various searches 
and explorations, we follow them to Holborn to the top of Chancery 
Lane. ‘As the clock struck half past five”? they turned into it and 
came full upon—who would think it ?—Esther’s worthy lover Dr. 
Woodcourt ! In that out-of-the-way place, at that out-of-the-way 
hour, no wonder he exclaimed, “that you should be out at this hour 
and in such weather!” True he explained that he had been sitting 
up all night with Richard, but still how wonderful to have gone out 
to walk in this deserted district at such a time. What marvels have 
we here! Dickens, the great “ Wizard of the South,” had such a 
compelling power—could cast such an enchanting spell over his follow- 
ing, that they accepted all these prodigious feats without scruple and 
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as though it were in the regular order of things. Nay more—they 
have accepted them to this hour. 

Now when we consider this wonderful and truly dramatic episode, 
we cannot but recall another of the same class and which it seems 
likely Boz had in his mind, namely the flight of Clara Mowbray in 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,” where the incidents are practically the same and 
in the same order, both flights being prompted by terrcr of discovery. 
The luckless Clara did not however accomplish so amazing a walking 
feat as did Lady Dedlock. It must be remembered that Boz was 
actually under the immediate spell of Sir Walter and must have read 
his stories. And in those days their charm was overpowering for all. 

“St. Ronan’s Well” was certainly suggestive for him in many points. 
There is the odd passage about Mr. Peter Magnus—the wicked valet 
Golsmues—which may have prompted Littimer. As Boz advertises 
‘Day and Martin’’—so Scott gave prominence to Burgess’s Fish 
Sauce—quite apropos des boties. Again, Sam’s description of his 
good Master as an “angel in tights”? may have been suggested by 
that of Touchwood as an “ angel in boothose.” Speaking of his ewn 
name the eccentric Touchwood spoke very much with the voice of 
P. Magnus, “I always write P short and you might have remarked 
an S also before the Surname. I use at present P. S. Touchwood. 
An old acquaintance in the City always called me * Posteript Touch- 
wood’ ’’—(Mr .Magnus said he signed “‘ P. M.” that is Post meridiem— 
but Boz’s nonsense here is superior in quality to Scott’s). I myself have 
had talks with the Master on the subject of his great predecessor— 
I remember his criticising the construction of the ** Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXIV. 
CHILDHOOD AND BOYHOOD 


NLOUDS in the early morning—a dark time 
His childhood passed, and passed into a shade— 
At ten a little work-boy in a trade 
Repulsive—then two years of pinch and grime 
Letting him skirt the Tartarus of crime, 
Entering it never: errand boy then made ; 
Such weary first steps these for steps arrayed 
Distinct in light hereafter! What a climb 
In but a few years his from depths so deep ! 
Comfort and home and school for two brief years 
Kept up a likelier life-struggle—keep 
Kach faculty awake—he sees, h_ hears 
No end of noticeable things, and takes 
Some measures of the world that on him breaks. 


From Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics, 1879 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS 
I. 


NOTHER book of * Memories “—that of Mr. George Haven Put- 


nam, the American publisher, makes the following reference to 
a reading of Dickens’s in New York :— 


ve 


“In 1867, I had the opportunity of hearing Dickens give in New 
York readings from David Copperfield, and from some other of the 
novels. I retained the impression of a great elasticity and variety 
of facial expression, and of utterance which together brought to the 
audience a most vivid realization and real impersonation of each 
character. I have further in my mind the picture of a purple waist- 
coat, with a mass of heavy watch chain extended across both sides. 
The satisfactory returns secured by Dickens during his later sojourn 
in America from his lectures and from the sales of revised and 
authorised editions of his books caused him to modify very materially 
the impressions of his earlier visits which had found record in Martin 
Chuzzlewit and American Notes. At banquets in Boston and in 
New York, Dickens made such graceful acknowledgments of his 
earlier exaggerations and erroneous statements and such charming 
appreciation of present hospitality that he secured a full measure 
of forgiveness for the bitter stricture of 1862.” * 


Bishop Welldon, the Dean of Manchester has also a reference to 
Dickens in his book of ~ Recollections and Reflections.” Whilst he 
was at Westminster he made it his business and pleasure to show parties 
round the Abbey. and one day a strange thing happened in Poets’ 
Corner :— 


“Tt happened, that I was canon in residence at West- 
minster when the French Fleet paid a visit to Portsmouth. TI re- 
ceived an intimation that a party of French officers and bluejackets 
would like to visit the Abbey. 

When my own group arrived at the west door the young English 
naval officer who accompanied them told me he would be glad if 
the task of explaining the history of the Abbey Church might devolve 
upon me rather than himself. So I did my best : and when we were 
all standing in Poet’s Corner, and I had given them some account. 
however brief, of the illustrious men who lay there, I pointed to the 
slab which bears the name of Charles Dickens, and remarked how 
deep and wide was the affection still felt among English-speaking 
people for his memory. 

T added that not long before I had been asked to sanction the 
placing of a splendid floral wreath sent by an admirer of his writings 
in one of the Western States of North America on the anniversary 
of his birthday. 

At this point the young naval officer drew himself up. * Please, 
sir,’ he said, ‘I am Dickens’s grandson.’ ” 


Our readers need no reminder that the young naval officer was the 
son of our Life-President, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 
The Dean places Dickens at the very top of the list of the world’s 


5 * A misprint evidently for 1842 (Editor). 
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humorists, conjointly with Moliére. Like most cultivated men who 
are also lovers of their fellow-men, Dean Welldon has no use for the 
superior person’s attempts to belittle the greatest of our novelists. who 
is also perhaps the greatest of the world’s novelists. 

Our last extract is from an article in The Cornhill Magazine for 
December written by Alderman T. F. Plowman, and entitled “ From the 
Land of Letters” :— 


‘Of the other great novelist of the Victorian period, Dickens,” 
writes Mr. Plowman, ‘‘I can also say something, because my father 
had business associations with him as well as with Thackeray. 
Dickens, like Thackeray, had a desire to appear on an Oxford platform, 
and my father was the medium for compassing this. It was when the 
late King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, was pursuing his 
studies at Oxford that Dickens wished to give a reading there, hoping 
and anticipating that the Heir-Apparent, who had never heard him 
read, would be pleased to be present. He was not disappointed in 
this, for arrangements were made for his Royal Highness to attend, 
the night fixed being November Sth, 1859. After the public 
announcements of this had been issued, some of Dickens’s London 
friends assured him that it would not be safe to have it then as it 
was Guy Fawkes night, when law and order were set so much at 
defiance at Oxford that no respectable person could venture out after 
dark on that night when ‘gown and town’ were settling their 
differences. Things were not really so bad as all this, but, as no 
one wanted to run risks when such distinguished personages as the 
Heir-Apparent and a great author were concerned, the date was 
altered. The Town Hall was the scene of the reading, and in'those 
days, people, I suppose, being less luxurious than they are now, 
the seating accommodation consisted merely of long forms even in 

' the highest-priced parts of the room. An hour or two before the 
hour—eight o’clock—fixed for the reading it suddenly dawned upon 
some one that his Royal Highness, by virtue of his exalted position, 
might expect something better than a form to sit on, so a messenger 
was despatched post-haste to my father’s house to beg for the loan 
of an arm-chair for the Prince. My father gladly complied by sending 
one of his dining room arm-chairs, of that Early Victorian type 
represented by mahogany and horsehair. I am pleased to say that 
that historic piece of furniture is still in the family, for I am the 
present possessor of the chair in which the late King Edward sat 
when he first heard Charles Dickens read. Owing to my father’s 
influence, I was allotted a seat on one of the aforesaid forms only 
two or three rows behind the Prince. The latter had so recently 
come into residence that he had not previously attended any form of 
public entertainment at Oxford, and we were all somewhat puzzled 
to know how we ought to receive him, for it must be borne in mind 
that, in those days, we did not see so much of royalty as we do now. 
Some thought that everyone ought to rise when he entered the room, 
while others contended that a bashful youth would feel uncomfo: table 
at such an attention, and would prefer to be allowed to glide in 
without attracting any particular attention. However, the matter 
settled itself in the most natural way, for the moment his figure 
appeared in the doorway everyone present rose and remained stand- 
ing until he had taken his seat. _He was accompanied by his governor 
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(General Bruce) and Mrs. Bruce, an equerry, and his tutor—a more 
formidable entourage than is considered necessary nowadays for a 
Prince of Wales in statu pupillari when he is participating in social 
functions. I was only a small boy at the time, but the remembrance 
of that night will remain with me as long as memory lasts. ... . 
The reading consisted of A Christmas Carol and ‘ The Trial’ from 
Pickwick. In my mind’s eye I can still see the great novelist, with 
an ivory paper-knife—the one accessory he allowed himself—in 
his hand, seated at the little desk unfolding that exquisite story, 
as we listened spellbound. At one moment I was in tears, at another 
convulsed with laughter. How wonderfully he brought out every 
point and every detail. Dickens had histrionic as well as literary 
genius. He held his audience in the hollow of his hand from start 
to finish, and he had disappeared from the platform before we were 
sufficiently recovered to give way to our pent-up enthusiasm. 

I have only one pang in connection with Thackeray and Dickens. 
My father parted with his correspondence with both of them, when I 
was too young to stay his hand, by handing over all the letters he 
had from them to some autograph-hunter, in ignorance of the fact 
that, in after years, I was going to be an enthusiastic collector of 
all such things.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE SONG THE KETTLE SANG 


Str,—Reading at this season, according to my long-established 
custom, one of the immortal Christmas stories (and as a newspaper 
editor, I annually recommend to my readers an observance of the 
wholesome practice), I was again struck by the fact that I never re- 
read any part of Dickens’s writings without a great sense of newness 
and refreshment. In this particular instance it was The Cricket on 
the Hearth, and it was borne in upon me that while I had often read tho 
tale, I had no recollection of having observed before the bit of verse, 
printed in prose form, near the beginning of the story— so fine a piece 
of description that I wonder it should not have been brought by some 
compiler into the collected verses of our great author 

That the song of the kettle was a song of invitation and welcome 
to somebody out of doors; to somebody at that moment coming on, 
towards the small snug house and the crisp fire, there is no doubt 
whatever. Mrs. Peerybingle knew it, perfectly, as she sat musing, 
before the hearth. Sang the kettle 


*JTt’s a dark night, and the rotten leaves are lying by the way, 
And above all is mist and darkness, and below all is mire and clay, 
And there’s only one relief in all the sand and murky air, 

And I don’t know that that is one, for it’s nothing but a glare 
Of deep and angry crimson, where the sun and wind together 
Set a brand upon the clouds for being guilty of such weather ; 
And the widest open country is a long, dull streak of black ; 
And there’s hoar frost on the finger post and thaw upon the track 
And the ice it isn’t water, and the water isn’t free ; 
And you couldn’t say that anything is what it ought to be 

But he’s coming, coming, coming !” 


Faithfully yours, 
Wy OO. FoLirr. 
Rockland, Maine, U.S.A.. 
December L5th, 1915. 


MR. DICK AND KING CHARLES’ HEAD. 


Sir,— Froin 1672 to 1737 there stood in the * Stocks Market’? (on 
the site of the present Mansion House) a marble statue of Charles U1. 
In 1779 this was offered to the authorities of the Royel Exchange for 
erection therein, but refused. Its whereabouts in the interval are not 
known, but subsequently it went to LineeInshire, and thence to York- 
shire where it may still be seen near Ripon. 

It is always interesting to conjecture the source from whieh Dickens 
got an idea, and it has oceurred to me that Charles’ Head of ** Copper- 
field” fame, may originally have been that of Charles II. and not of 
Charles I. 

The ‘* Stocks Market’? statue had been at first a statue of John 
Sobieski. Coming to London Sobieski’s head was removed and a new 
head of Charles II. substituted. The real Mr. Dick may well have 
been a boy of the kite flying age in 1779 when the statue was much 
talked of in London at the time of its refusal by the Exchange. ‘The 
hoy (of real life) was, as a boy would be, much impressed by the story 
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of the big statue of a King with a head that did not belong to him. An 
illness may have lett him weak minded fo, life. In 1820 (or thereabouts) 
he met the boy Dickens and they went kite flying together. The old 
man talked to the boy about a ‘‘ Memorial”? and a Charles’ Head. 
Dickens afterwards came to London, and worked his memory of his 
elderly friend’s yarn into his own novel. By then only Charles I. was to 
be seen in London, and Dickens never took the trouble to discriminate 
between the two Kings. 

There is something very real about Mr. Dick. I cannot but fancy 
that Dickens had met such a man in actual life. The pathos of his 
character’s mind wandering is due surely to something more substantial 
than a mere passing whim of a clever writer. 

The real Mr. Dick had no occasion to worry about a memorial to 
Charles I., but he may well have had a worry connected with Charles IT. 
Dickens in later years only remembered a misunderstood tale of a 
talkative old man pleased to chum up with a delighted child. Possibly 
Dickens to the day of his death never heard of the decapitated Sobieski 
trampling on a Turk who became Oliver Cromwell. 

There is a picture of Charles II. of the “ Stocks Market ” in the London 
Museum. I claim for it a place in the ever growing gallery of views 
connected with Dickensian London. 

Yours faithfully, 
27 Longton Grove, Witmort CorFI&p. 
Sydenham, S.E. 
January 17th, 1916. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On December 15th the members and _ friends 
greatly enjoyed the recital of the Christmas Carol by Mr. J. W. E. 
Jones, who rendered it in a delightful manner. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. W. Powell, the chief librarian of Birmingham. After the 
recital some 150 garments for poor children were handed in by members, 
and a collection was taken for the purpose of providing tea for 100 
children, and boots for several needy cases. On December 18th the 
tea took place at the Old Meeting Schools. The children enjoyed a 
substantial tea, afterwards being presented with crackers, cards. 
packets of sweets, buns, and a garment from the collection. They were 
entertained by * Punch and Judy” conjuring, songs and recitations, 
and a representation of ** The Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner,” performed 
by several members and friends. The cost of the entertainment 
and etceteras was borne by Mrs. Blakeway, Mrs. Ellison, Mrs. Hea. 
Pond, Mr. Thos. Walker and friends. 


DUBLIN.—On 15th December a very successful concert was given 
in aid of the fund for providing comforts for the Dublin Fusiliers at 
the front, under the direction of Miss E. Wheeler, who spared no effort 
to make the entertainment successful. There was a record attendance 
and an excellent programme was provided. Amongst those who sang 
were Miss Florence Howley and Mr. Arthur Lucas both Feis gold 
medallists; Miss E. Connolly, Miss Gaisford, Mr. R. Pemberton, Miss 
Beverley Smyth and Mr. M. D. Collins gave appropriate recitals, whilst 
Miss Phyllis Herbert gave pianoforte solos. The financial result was 
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most satisfactory, and a hearty vote of thanks was given to Miss Wheeler 
and to the artists who so kindly helped. On January 12th the first 
meeting of this year was held under the direction of Mrs. E. A. Mont- 
gomery. It was exclusively devoted to Dickens. Mrs. Montgomery 
read a very clever and humorous paper in which the story of David 
Copperfield was related by Mrs. Gamp, who said she was tired of the 
people in Martin Chuzzlewit and just went into another book to see 
what they were like. The result was very amusing. Mrs. Wilson 
read ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick and the Lady in Curlpapers,’” Mr. Miller con- 
tributed a very interesting paper on “‘ David Copperfield,’ Miss M. 
Hogg read an appreciation of Mrs. Harris, in which Betsey Prig was 
proved beyond all doubt to be false and vicious in her assertions of 
unbelief, and Mr. M. D. Collins gave a Dickensian recital in his usual 
manner. Altogether the evening was most original and enjoyable. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The December meeting 
took place on the 9th at St. James’ Parish Hall, Powell Road, Clapton, 
when Prof. Wm. Miles gave a Dickens recital, the proceeds of which 
was devoted to the work of the Y.M.C.A. war funds. Mr. Wm. Taylor 
who presided, spoke of the work of the Y.M.C.A. in connection with the 
war. He also appealed to the audience for the gift of copies of Dickens’s 
works for the soldiers in hospital in accordance with the Council’s 
circular. Professor Miles’s recital included a lengthy selection from 
The Old Curiosity Shop detailing the many wanderings and viccisitudes 
of Little Nell, ‘‘ The Tuggses at Ramsgate,’ and *‘ David Copperfield 
entertains Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and Traddles.” All these were 
rendered in Professor Miles’s finest style, but we consider that nothing , 
Mr. Miles has done has equalled in its simplicity and grandeur the first 
selection ; the inflection of his fine voice, and his remarkable elo- 
cutionary powers suiting the various parts delineated admirably. 


LONDON.—Mr. J. Cuming Walters afforded members of the Branch 
an opportunity of considering and discussing Dickens’s attitude 
towards occultism in his well thought out lecture, ‘‘ Dickens and the 
Unseen World,”’ delivered at Hamilton House on the 8th ulto. The 
main point of Mr. Walters’s address was that Dickens, always highly 
imaginative and with a leaning towards the subject, was turned from 
his natural inclination by the enormous amount of charlatanism and 
fraudulent representation rampant in the period in which he wrote. 
Hence it is possible to reconcile his love of fairy lore and superstition, 
“The Christmas Books” and ‘‘ The Signalman’s Story,” will readily come 
to the memory as examples, and the fact that the pages of the journal 
he conducted were always open to stories of the kind with the ridicule 
and contumely with which he attacked mediums, séances and spiritual- 
ism generally in his journalistic writings. Mr. Walters in passing, 
paid a well deserved tribute to Mr. Matz whose recovery of The Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, among the most interesting contributions of Dickens. 
has thrown much light on the novelist’s views on many subjects of 
permanent interest in all times. Mr. Walters spoke with authority 
on his subject, for not only is he an authority on Dickens but he is 
recognised as at least an important one on occultism, but his personal 
views on the latter subject were in no wise obtruded, and he observed 
a praiseworthy impartiality, an impartiality shared by Mr. W. Walter 
Crotch in the capacity of chairman. Needless to say an interesting 
discussion followed. 
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MANCHESTER.—The January meeting was devoted to ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Contributions.”* Mrs. Laurence Clay presided and delivered 
a charming address appreciative of Dickens both as writer and man. 
Other members who took part in the contribution of papers, recitations, 
musical items, etc., were Miss M. G. Walker, Miss Forsyth, Miss Edith 
Jones, Miss Alice Walker, Mrs. Kinnell, Mr. F. W. Ball, Mr. J. H. 
Roberts and Mr. A. Humphreys. The * Dickens Birthday” Cele- 
bration on February 4th will take the form of a miscellaneous enter- 
tainment in aid of the funds of the North Manchester Hospital for 
Women and Children. 


MELBOURNE.— The last three programmes to hand from Melbourne 
are full of interest and variety. At the September meeting recitals 
were given by Miss Irene Warren (** The Funny Young Gentleman ”’), 
and Mr. Proland (** Dickens in Camp ”’), a paper by Mr. E. C. Du Soir 
on ‘ Dickens’s and Other Heroines,’ and a dramatic scene, ‘‘ Bella 
Wilfer’s Return,” by Mrs. Malcolm and Miss Maude Jolliffe. The 
October programme contained recitals by Miss E. M. Punshon (‘‘ Squeers 
and the Watered Milk’) and a lecture ** Dickens and Democracy,” by 
Mr. Frank M. Robb. In November Mrs. Alfred Cruttenden recited 
*“Mdlle Hortense and Mr. Tulkinghorn,’’ Mr. W. Forster read Mr. 
Rendall’s article from The New Statesman on “* Dickens and Wooden 
Legs,” Miss Dorothy Dunn and Mr. Arthur Coppin enacted the scene 
between Mr. Tulkinghorn and Lady Dedlock, and Mr. J. B. Castieau 
read a paper on * Dickens as a Traveller.” At each meeting the items 
were interspersed with music. 


NOTTINGHAM.—With the object of augmenting the funds for 
providing a * Tiny Tim” Tea on a somewhat more ambitious scale 
than was the case twelve months previously, a public entertainment 
was given by Mr. Edgar Slack and members of his talented family on 
December 21st in the Y.M.C.A. building, Mansfield Road. Included 
in a widely diversified selection from Mr. Slack’s extensive repertoire 
were several fine character studies of Dickens folk—Dan’] Peggotty. 
Uriah Heep, mercurial Mr. Micawber, and the poor old grandfather of 
Little Nell. The big gathering of children who, two days later, at 
Castle Hall, Castle Gate, participated in the outcome of the effort, were 
feted right royally, and alike thoroughly enjoyed both the good cheer 
of the tables and the after amusements. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The annual character costume party was given 
at the Hotel Walton, December 22nd. The feature of the affair was 
the presentation of the Bardell-Pickwick trial by members of the 
Branch. No attempt at scenic effects was made. but the well-known 
characters were costumed to the letter of the book. In the matter of 
make-up, Pickwick, the defendant, in the person of Mr. H. I*, Sieber, 
was an identical counterpart of Reynolds’s illustration, and silently 
evidenced the indignation and disgust we are told he felt when the 
robust Sergeant Buzfuz (Mr. John G. Scorer) so cleverly presented 
the case against him. Mr. John P. Coughlin, who won laurels as John 
Jasper in the Drood trial, showed his versatility in the amusing 
Winkle; and Mr. J. K. Thompson received commendation as the im- 
perturbable Sam Weller. Judge John M. Patterson was the Justice 
Stareleigh and the arrangements of the bench were so made that his 
physical disproportions were unnoticed, while his voice and manner 
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were so true to the little irascible presiding official, as tended to make the 
part droll to a degree. Mr. Percival S. Woodin, as Skimpin, proved a 
thorn in the side of poor Winkle during the latter’s examination, and 
the lesser legal lights—Snubbin, Fogg and Perker were enacted by Mr. 
Hugh Roberts, Mr. John L. Burns and Mr. Frank C. Conrey respec- 
tively ; Mr. R. R. Genois as Snodgrass ; Mr. Henry L. Curtis, Tupman ; 
Mr. Richard Lloyd, Clerk; and Mr. Thomas K. Ober, Jr., Tipstaff 
were also in the caste. Miss Claire Mulholland as Susanna Sanders, 
proved a mirth provoking witness, as did also Miss Elizabeth Oliver as 
Mrs. Cluppins: while Miss Julia F. Andrews, as the fair, plump, 
plaintiff with her offspring in the person of Master Woodin, attracted 
much attention. The jury, headed by Mr. George F. Dobbin, who 
enacted the chemist with success, included Mr. John O. Gakeler, Mr. 
John J. Clarke, Mr. Charles I. Wilkinson, Mr. G. W. Hyde, Mr. Charles 
Sessler, Mr. Thomas K. Ober, Mr. John W. Gack, Mr. George B. Young, 
Mr. Thomas W. Sparks, Mr. G. D. Cox, Jnr., and Mr. C. A. Gauner. 


TORONTO.—The regular meeting was held on December 17th in 
the large Hall of the Conservatory of Music, when a good audience was 
present. The chair was taken by Mr. F. W. Hayden who spoke of 
the decision of the Branch to endow a cot in the hospital for sick 
children in memory of the late life president, Mr. E. S. Williamson. 
Miss Porry and Miss Jaffray played and sang delightfully, and Mr. 
Bell-Smith kept the audience in tears and laughter for an hour and 
a quarter in his recital of the Christmas Carol. In replying to long 
continued applause, the President thanked the audience for their 
generous appreciation of his efforts, and said that he considered the 
possession of talent which could be used to make others happier was not 
only a privilege but a God-given trust, which it was the duty of the 
possessor to use to the utmost of his ability. 


WINNIPEG.—The December meeting can best be described in the 
words of the Prime Minister of the Providence of Manitoba (Premier 
Norris) who was present, and acted as chairman at this meeting. He 
said, ““I have been delighted, entertained and instructed.’ The 
lecture was in connection with the coming Shakespearean tercentenary 
and was given by Professor Crawford, a pre-eminent authority on the 
poet-dramatist, in the course of which he threw many interesting side- 
lights on his life and character. H. Gerald Wade, the President, had 
a most pleasant duty to perform, in presenting Dr. Crummy with a life 
membership of the Branch. In his presentation remarks Mr. Wade 
expressed many appreciations on behalf of the Fellowship, of Dr. 
Crummy’s great part in sustaining it during its years of infancy. In 
his reply Dr. Crummy spoke of the gratification he felt in being thus 
honoured. A collection was taken up during the evening for the 
“Tiny Tim ” Fund to provide Christmas cheer for the poor little child- 
ren of the city, and a large amount was contributed. On December 
15th, Mr. Wade gave a lecture on “‘ Homes and Haunts of Dickens ”’ 
to the St. Alban’s Church, and explained the objects of the Fellowship 
to the audience. On Christmas Sunday Mr. F. Luce provided a Fellow- 
ship programme at the Winnipeg Forum and Mr. Wade gave a recital 
of the Christmas Carol. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The usual annual Christmas 


Treat and Festival for Poor Children was held in the City Hall on Thurs- 
day, 23rd December. There were 1,036 youthful guests gathered 
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from the streets and lanes of the city, without discrimination of sect 
or creed. They were provided with a dinner of beef steak pie and 
potatoes, and plum pudding. While the guests made vigorous attack 
on the “ wittles”? the benign hosts beamed upon them from the 
galleries, every one of them, we are sure, with the heart of a Snagsby. 
The feast over, the guests were regaled with entertainment, consisting 
of the cinema and comic songs. Never did performers receive such 
cheers. The din was occasionally deafening. The guests were simply 
exuberant with joy, giving it unrestrained expression. When the 
entertainment was over a bag of sweets, an apple and an orange were 
given to each guest. The third lecture of the Session took place in 
the Accountants’ Hall on January 11th, when the Rev. David Graham, 
M.A., read a paper on “Dickens and the Clergy,’ in the course of which 
he said that Dickens by his gift of laughter and spiritual insight, lifted 
the life of his century on to a new plane and made the moral, social, 
political and religious life of the period “‘ palpitate with actuality.” 
He hated all shovel-hatted humbug, all pretence, all smirking unreality. 
Dickens did not love the clergy for a variety of reasons. Their theo- 
logical discussions were to him nothing but moonshine, everything 
narrow, forbidding, and negative, was typified for him in the cleric, 
but especially in the intemperate advocate of total abstinence from all 
the joys of life for others. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Dickens Stories for Children (*‘ David Copperfield” and ‘“‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.”?) London: Nelson & Sons, 2s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

~* Dickens and the War,” by W. Walter Crotch. Fortnightly Review, 
January. 

** Charles Dickens and Chappell.” Musical Opinion, January. 

* The Spirit of Christmas as reflected in the Characters of Dickens.” 
The Northern Echo (Darlington), 20th December. 

* Christmas with Charles Dickens.’ -Catholic Home Journal, 24th 
December. 

** Dates in ‘ Pickwick.’”’ Letter in Saturday Review, 25th December. 

~The Christmas Carol of 1915,” by Seymour Hicks. Weekly Dis- 
patch, 26th December. 

‘Mr. Pickwick To-Day: a Second Christmas Journey to Dingley 
Dell.” The Times, 28th December. 

‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” Letters from T. W. Rolleston and 
W. Teignmouth Shore. The Times, 30th December; from E. '. 
Jaques, The Times, 6th January. 

‘** Dickens as War Prophet,” by W. Walter Crotch. Evening Standard 
5th January. 

‘The Dickensian.”” Reviews of 1915 Volume in Westminster 
Gazette, 3rd January ; in Scotsman, 10th January; in Daily Tele- 
graph, 19th January. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
1. Nottingham: ‘ Dickens and Social Reform,” by Mr. R. Boswell, 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 


4,5,7,and 8. Glasgow: Play: “‘ The Pickwickians,’ 


6. 
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2. Dublin: Recruiting Experiences, by Mr. M. D. Collins, at College 
Restaurant. 
Liverpool: Paper: “ Mrs. Smith,’’ by Mr. A. Theodore Wray, at 
Royal Institute. 
4. Manchester: Birthday Celebration at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 


Montreal: ‘‘ Life Portrayals from Dickens,” by Mr. W. Stirling 
Battis, at Victoria Hall. 

> at Athenzum 
Hall, at 7-30 p.m. 

Glasgow: Dickens Birthday Service at Trinity Congregational 
Church, at 6-30 p.m. Rev. H. 8S. McClelland, B.A., B.D., 
Preacher. 

Edinburgh: Dickens Birthday Service in St. Aidan’s Parish 
Church. Preacher: Rev. Andrew Benvie, D.D. 

Edinburgh: Dramatic Performance: ‘‘ More Leaves from 
Dickens,’ arranged by Mrs. Laurence Raithby, at Lauriston 
Street Hall. ; 

Birmingham: Birthday Celebration: Dickens character dress 
optional, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 

Bristol: Birthday Celebration at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 

Montreal: Birthday Party at Victoria Hall. 

Redditch : Birthday Social. 

London: Birthday Celebration. Recital of Great Expectations 
by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at Guildhall School of Music, 
Victoria Embankment, 

Winnipeg: An Evening with our Dickens Players, at Convo- 
cation Hall, at 8-15 p.m. 

London: Headquarters Council at 30 Charing Cross at 6-30 
p-m. 

Hull: Birthday Celebration at the Exchange Room, The Metro- 
pole, at 7-15. 

Southampton: Dramatic Performance arranged by Mrs. |J. 
Bishop. 

Nottingham: Martin Chuzzlewit, by Alderman J. Houston, at 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Bristol]: Dramatic Evening arranged by the Ladies of Committee, 
at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 

Dublin: Birthday Celebration at College Restaurant. 


Liverpool: Paper: “ From the ~ Hansa’ to the Hohenzollerns.” 
by Mr. L. Daly, at Royal Institute. 
Hackney: Lecture: ** London’s Story as Told by Itself, by 


Mr. IT. W. Hill, at the Old Gravel Pit Hall, Hackney. 
Toronto : Meeting at Conservatory of Music, at 8-15 p.m. 


Montreal: * Dickens as a Delineator of Life and Character.” by 
Rey. T. W. Davidson, at Victoria Hall. 
Birmingham: Recital: ‘The Story of Little Dombey,”’ by Mr 


Oliver Biggs, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 

Edinburgh : Short Papers by Mr. A. Canning Williains and Mr. 
R. C. H. Morison, at Goold Hall. 

Hull: Visit of the President of the Dickens Fellowship, Mr. 
Walter Crotch, at the Exchange Room, The Metropole. at 
7-15. 

Nottingham: Visit of the President, Mr. W. Walter Crotch. at 
Mechanics’ Institute. 
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